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U. S. Navy CS-2, a Standard Navy Service job known as a 
3-purpose plane (A) long d‘stance scouting, 
(B) Torpedo plane, (C) bomber 


The CS-2 powered with a Wright T-3 engine recently broke five 

world’s records for seaplanes (1) duration in hours, (2) non-stop 

flight in miles, (3) speed for 500 km. (310.5 mi.), (4) speed for 1000 
km. (621.0 mi.), (5) speed for 1500 km. (931. 5 mi.), 


The Tested, 
Steady Service 
of Wright T-3 Engines 


VER two years ago the Wright 
Model “T” Engine passed its 
experimental tests and is now the 
only high power aircraft engine were 
in volume production in the OP 
United States. 
With a record that includes va- 
rious types of planes and unusual 
flying conditions, this Engine re- 
mains unexcelled for Durability, 
Low Frontal Resistance, Com- 
pactness, coupled with low weight 
per H. P., making it most useful 
for not only heavy duty and 
weight carrying, but for high per- 
formance planes as well. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 


WRIGHT “rr 
KIN GINES 
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Future World Flights 


LREADY consideration is being given to another Round 
A the World Flight. The great success of the American 
pioneer venture will probably lead to other attempts. Before 
they reach the point of definite announcement it will be well 
to consider some of the problems that are bound to arise in 
this connection. 

Future military or naval exploits of this nature will bring 
up in‘ernational questions that should be given serious con- 
sideration before hasty decisions are made. The courtesy 
extended to our Army pilots by all the countries over which 
they ‘lew has ereated reciprocal obligations that may cause 
embarrassment in the future if other flights are undertaken. 
Other countries, too, will realize the great advantages to be 
gained by having their officers fly over foreign territory. 
Suppose a Chinese, an Austrian or a Turkish flight were 
Would the United States feel 
enthusiastic over opening up its transcontinental air routes 


planned by military officials. 
to these fliers ? For a pioneer venture, there are courtesies 
that are extended that will not be available when speed is the 
only new element. A word of caution at this time is proper 
and may prevent unfortunate consequences. 

But assuming that international favors could be secured, 
another question arises. Should the Navy or the Army pro- 
mote future flights ? The Navy is charged with all over seas 
operations until military expeditions are essential. The Army 
The utilization of both military 
and naval air forces over the sea is an unsettled matter, wide 
being expressed. The Navy, quite 
properly, has retired from aerial contests on land. If the 
Army continues to extend its operations over the seas by any 


is limited to coast defense. 


differences of opinion 


future flights, the differences of opinion as to the functions 
of the two services are bound to become more acute. 

The practical result that can come from the Round the 
World Flight which has aroused the imagination of the world 
is the establishing of an international around the world air- 
way and making renewed efforts to bridge any of the gaps 
that at present are not practicable for flying. If the air route 
from London to Tokio had a regular service operated by 
international air lines, there would be an increasing effort 
made to operate the transoceanic routes a regular part of 
the route. The recent crossing of the Pacific and Atlantic 
have given conelusive proof that the Northern routes are un- 
practicable for commercial uses. They also will put a damper 
on the enthusiasm and speculation regarding the transpolar 
If, these facts 
ized and further efforts are made by this or other 
countries to establish practical transoceanic routes there will 
be a result obtained from this great feat that will be as in- 
Valuabi: as it was unexpected. 

By «!l means, let there be a complete capitalization of the 
popula’ appreciation of this epoch making flight, but let it 
take th direction of the advancement of commercial aviation 


route tor intercontinental air communication. 
are re: 
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rather than for military development. Just at the time when 
the ZR3 is expected to make the Atlantic voyage, it is op- 
portune to consider the possibilities of making a start of an 
around the world airway utilizing both airplanes and airships. 





Government Accepts McCook Field Site 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has formally accepted the gift 
P of a new site for McCook Field from the Dayton Air 
Service Committee which raised $400,000 for this purpose. 
In the four thousand acres is the old farm where the Wright 
Brothers did their early experimental work. 

Mr. F. B. Patterson, President of the National Aeronautic 
Association, on his return from Washington after presenting 
the site is quoted as saying: 

“T have never performed a more grateful task; I have 
never been assigned a pleasanter duty than that which I have 
just performed in formally making this splendid gift to the 
nation on behalf of Dayton.” 

Mr. Patterson also pointed out that the final acceptance 
by the Federal authorities of the new flying field means a big 
impetus to the business of Dayton. It means a large ex- 
penditure for permanent building and the employment of 
a large foree of skilled and unskilled labor. This will in- 
crease Dayton’s population, cause many new homes to be 
built, and augment the business of the city’s retail merchants. 
It will make possible many increased activities on the part of 
the experimental station, giving Dayton continuous world- 
wide publicity and attracting thousands of visitors. 

General Patrick in his last Annual Report asked that five 
million dollars be appropriated before 1926 for the construe- 
tion of the permanent buildings on the $400,000 site. 
however is more ambitious. 


Dayton 
“Tentative plans, linked with the 
proposed sale of the fine abandoned air fields will aggregate 
a sum of $10,000,000 for the purpose of erecting permanent 
buildings. The expansion made possible by the move will 
mean an annual payroll of from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 
(McCook Field now has the fourth largest payroll in Dayton). 
It will give employment to 3,000 to 5,000 skilled workmen.” 

So that undue importance will not be given to these pleas- 
ant formalities it should be remembered that no permanent 
construction can be undertaken by the Army without the 
consent of Congress, that there is a Congressional investi- 
gating committee at work on the expenditures of the Air 
Service, that McCook Field will have to justify the expendi- 
ture since the War of $20,000,000 with concrete results com- 
mensurate with such vast outlay, and finally that the whole 
scope of the work of the engineering divisions of both Army 
and Navy will probably be investigated by Congress before 


any permanent decision is reached. Should the government 


decide not to spend large sums on the new McCook Field the 
string attached to the gift which stipulates its use for specific 
purposes will make Dayton’s loss or gain inconsequential. 
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Brief History of the Round the World Flight 


World Fliers Covered 22,000 Miles from Seattle to Boston 


In 153 Days, Using 300 Flying Hours 


Tl pioneer flight around the world, organized by the 


Arm: Air Service with the assistance of the Navy and Coast 
Guar, was divided into five divisions: the flight across the 
Paci’, the water flight from Japan to India, the overland 


flight ‘rom India to England, the crossing of the Atlantic and 
the la-t heat across the American continent. As will be noted, 
some ‘wo thirds of the 25,000 mi. flight was over water. The 


route chosen for the crossing of the two great oceans led the 
fliers .lmost up to the Arctic cirele, where they met almost 
insurmountable difficulties in the line of fog and bad weather. 
Such 2 course however was made necessary by the limited 
eruisins range of the planes used. The overwater flight from 
Japan to India was accomplished on schedule and without 
great <ifficulty as were the two overland divisions of the 
flight. In faet, it was the two excursions into the far north 
which caused the fliers to fall behind their schedule. The 
elapse: time of the flight from Seattle to Boston was 153 
days «’ a little over five months. During this time our world 
fliers ttew on 45 days. An approximate estimate would seem 
to ind:«ate that some 72 of the non-flying days were spent 
waitin. for good weather, while 36 days were spent in making 
repair. and adjustments. The distance flown from Seattle 


to Bo- on is approximately 22,022 mi., which was flown in 
about 98 hr. 37 min. at an average rate of speed of nearly 
74 mi./hr. 


Roster of Personnel 

Following is the full roster of the personnel which comprised 
the Anerican World Flight at its start: 

Flay),lane Seattle (No. 1)—Pilot and flight commander Maj. 
Frederik Martin; mechanic, Sergt. Alva L. Harvey. 

Plane Chicago (No. 2)—Pilot (and flight commander after 
the Seattle’s crash in Alaska), Lieut. Lowell H. Smith; 
mechanic and alternate pilot, Lieut. Leslie P. Arnold. 

Plane Boston (No. 3)—Pilot, Lieut. Leigh Wade; mechanic, 
Staff Sergt. (later See. Lieut.) Henry H. Ogden. 








Photo Kadel & Herbert 
The Round the World Fliers with the Chief of Air Service—(L. to R.) Lieut. Harding, General Patrick, and Lieutenants 
Smith, Wade, Ogden, Arnold and Nelson 





Plane New Orleans (No..4)—Pilot and engineer officer, 
Lieut. Erik Nelson; mechanic and maintenance officer, Lieut. 
John Harding, jr. 

Of these four ships, the Chicago and the New Orleans alone 
circled the globe from Seattle to the Atlantic coast; the Boston 
was foreed out off the Faroe Islands, but the crew resumed 
the flight at Pictou, N. S. on a spare plane, the Boston II, 
which was sent to them in recognition of their splendid effort. 
The Seattle, the original flagplane, only reached Alaska, where 
it crashed into a mountain in low visibility. The crew re- 
turned to the United States. 


Crossing of the Pacific 

The spanning of the Pacific which had never before been 
accomplished was perhaps the most difficult part of the 
flight. Almost the entire trip was flown through thick fog, 
with frequent sleet and snow storms which coated the planes 
with ice. At times great gales blew which held the fliers up 
for weeks at a time. The distance from Seattle to Tokio is 
only 5,281 mi., which required 80 hr. 24 min. of flying time, 
but the elapsed time was 47 days, which put the fliers a month 
behind schedule. 

It was on this leg that Maj. Frederick Martin, leader 
of the expedition, was forced out. His first trouble was at 
Prince Rupert when he broke a strut on landing. At Portage 
Bay near Cape Igvak his crank case cracked and the loss of 
oil forced him down. The other fliers had gone ahead and 
it was not until the next day that the plane was found by the 
destroyer Hull. After the motor in his plane had been 
changed Major Martin was held up several days by bad 
weather. When he finally set out, the weather was still bad 
and he lost his way finally crashing into a mountain. After 
ten days of hardships he and his companion Sgt. Alva Harvey 
found their way to a settlement. ' 

The three other fliers, now under the leadership of Lieut. 
Lowell Smith, continued by way of the Aelutian Islands, 
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skirting the coast of Kamchatka and reaching Japan by way 
of the Kurile Islands. It will be remembered that it was off 
the coast of Kamchatka that Major McLaren, the British flier, 
was forced to give up his world tour by “impossible” flying 
weather. The Americans fortunately had no forced landings 
or serious motor trouble on this leg of the flight, but they were 
continuously held back by the weather and their getting 
through at all was really an extraordinary feat of navigation. 


From Japan to India 
On arrival at Kasumiga Ura, near Tokio, Japan, the Ameri- 
ean world fliers clianged their engines and put on larger 
radintors. New floats were also installed as the old ones had 
soaked up much water. The route followed to Caleutta, India 
was along the coast of China and Siam and across the Malay 
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The Western Crossing of the Atlantic 

The flight from England to America by the northern route 
presented great and unexpected difficulties. The American 
Seouting Fleet which was to patrol the course had not ex- 
pected the fliers to catch up on their schedule and there was 
a ten day delay in getting the vessels into position. The ice 
conditions off Greenland were the worst experienced in 
twenty years, causing a long delay and the final changing of 
the course. The 4,156 mi. from Brough to Boston were 
covered in 58 hr. 21 min. flying time and thirty-eight days of 
elapsed time, but there were times when even the most 
optimistic did not expect the fliers to sueceed. At Brouch the 
ships had received new motors, smaller radiators were in- 
stalled, and pontoons substituted for wheels. 
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Official Photo, U. S. Navy, from Kadel & Herbert 


The World Fliers’ first glimpse of the American Continent after 


Labrador, with Lieuts. Smith 


peninsula to the coast of Burma and so on to Caleutta. The 
distance of 6,560 mi. was covered in 75 hr. 5 min. of flying 
time, while the elapsed time was 26 days. The flight was com- 
paratively uneventful there being fortunately no typhoons. 
The only effect of the extreme heat and dampness encountered 
seems to have been to impair the lift of the machines, forcing 
them to refuel at more frequent intervals. Lieutenant Smith 
had a foreed landing with the Chicago off the coast of Japan 
by a water leak, and a new motor had to be installed. He 
was again forced down off Tourane, Indochina, by another 
leak, and again put in a new motor. At Tavoy the Boston 
(Lieut. Leigh Wade, pilot) and New Orleans (Lieut. Erik 
Nelson, pilot) broke wires on taking off. At Rangoon, Burma, 
a junk drifted into one of the planes and damaged a wing. 
India to England 

On the Caleutta-Brough division of the flight the Americans 
tried to catch up with their schedule and their performance was 
really extraordinary. They covered the 6,025 mi. in 84 hr. 
47 min., but the elapsed time was only seventeen days. From 
Caleutta to Paris their time was fourteen days, of which three 
were spent changing motors at Karachi and one at Constan- 
tinople so that the Turks could inspect the machines. The 
Pritish world fliers took 52 days to cover this distance. The 
Frenchman Doisy in his spectacular dash took twelve days, 
while the Argentine, Major Zanni took thirteen days. It will 
be noted that on this division which was flown with wheel 
landing gears, the American machines averaged less speed 
than they had on the Japan-India division which was flown 
with pontoons. This shows the foree of the head wind which 
they were forced to buck by having chosen to fly westward. 

At Caleutta new wings were put on, new motors installed 
and wheels substituted for pontoons. The extreme heat and 
rain of India made this portion of flight difficult and Lieu- 
tenant Nelson in the New Orleans twice cracked cylinders, 
though he was not foreed down. However, it was decided to 


install new engines at Karachi after only 2,000 mi. of flight. 

All this leg of the trip was made over more or less charted 
airways and all the landings were made at regular airdromes. 
From Karachi to Brough the fliers made extraordinarily good 
time and experienced no special difficulties. On reaching 
rough the fliers were only two weeks behind their original 
schedule. 














they crossed the Allantic ocean—Ice Tickle, Indian Harbor, 
and Nelson’s ships at anchor 


On the flight from Kirkwall to Iceland the fliers became 
separated in the fog, Lieutenants Smith and Wade turning 
back and Lieutenant Nelson alone pushing on to Iceland. 
On the next day Lieutenant Smith reached Iceland, but Lieu- 
tenant Wade, in the Boston, had motor trouble, variously re- 
ported as breakage of either the gasoline or oil pump. The 
plane landed without damage off the Faroe Islands, but in an 
attempt to lift the plane onto the deck of the cruiser Rich- 
mond the crane broke and badly damaged the plane. An 
attempt was made to tow it but it proved unsuccessful and the 
plane was finally abandoned. 

in trying to take off for the 825 mi. hop from Iceland to 
Greenland Lieutenant Smith broke the spreader bar between 
the pontoons of his machine, and Lieutenant Nelson broke 
a propeller. On this leg of the flight the machines several 
times had difficulties “unsticking” from the water. The flight 
from Iceland to Greenland was the longest non-stop flight of 
the trip and took Lieutenant Smith 9 hr. 55 min. and Lieu- 
tenant Nelson some 40 min. longer. 

At Ivigtut, Greenland, new engines were fitted to the planes. 
Thick fog and ieebergs made the flight extremely difficult. 
The rest of the trip was comparatively uneventful, except 
that Lieutenant Smith broke another spreader bar and Lieu- 
tenant Nelson had trouble with his gasoline pump, Lieutenant 
Arnold his mechanic keeping the ship in the air by manning 
the emergency hand pump for 4 hr. Lieutenant Wade, with 
a spare plane sent to him from Washington, D. C., joined 
the fliers at Pictou, Nova Seotia. The flight from that point 
to Boston was unexpectedly broken by a stop at Casco Bay, 
Me., due to low visibility. 

During the course of the flight the engines in all the planes 
were changed five times. Lieutenant Smith had two foreed 
landings, Lieutenant Wade one, and Lieutenant Nelson none. 
This excellent record would seem to justify the frequent 
changing of engines. There were only two flights where the 
aviators turned back after the start on account of bad weather, 
and only one which was interrupted by bad weather. As far 
as can be made out, with one or two exceptions the fliers did 
not get seriously off their course during the whole circum- 
navigating of the globe. This is a great credit to the instru- 
ments which they carried as well as to their skill as navigators 
and map readers. All things considered the flight went off 
with remarkable regularity. 
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The Public and the World Flight 


Not the least among the results accomplished by the world 
fligit has been the tremendous interest which it has aroused 
among the publie in the United States and other countries. 
The progress of the flight during the last six months has been 
given in detail by the daily press, and the people of America 
have taken a new and more understanding interest in affairs 
aeronautieal. Nothing in recent years has done more to arouse 


public interest in promoting aviation and establishing airports 
than this great pioneering flight which has caught the imagin- 
atio of the man on the street and turned his thoughts to the 


unexplored highways of the sky. 

In weleoming the fliers to Washington, President Coolidge 
said. “It is with a renewed faith in America that I welcome 
you. A new record of achievement has been made in the last 
six :.onths by you in the domain of aviation. It has been 
made by men who wear the American uniform. It has been 
your skill, your perseverance, your courage that has brought 
this great honor to our country. In what is probably the 
greatcst opportunity for future scientific development of 
tran-portation your enterprise has made America first. I 
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trust the appreciation of your countrymen will be sufficient, 
so that in this field America always will be kept first.” 

A eable from the King of England read. “Will you kindly 
convey to Lieutenant Smith and the other fliers my hearty 
congratulations on completion, for the first time in history, 
of the circling of the world by airplanes ? 

“T have followed with interest and admiration the progress 
of this heroic undertaking.” 

“GrorGE, R. I.” 

Governor Cox of Massachusetts, after welcoming the fliers 
and congratulating them on their exploit, said he hoped that 
the importance of aviation would be realized in the New 
England states and that every municipality would soon es- 
tablish a landing field. 

Senator James W. Wadsworth in welcoming the fliers to 
New York said: “If our hospitality seems ferocious forgive 
us because it comes from the heart. You will find as you 
proceed along the home stretch that these receptions are the 
first evidence of the feeling that all Americans long to show 
you. The world never forgets its pathfinders. Those who 
trod the wilderness and cross the seas filled with dangers are 
never forgotten by posterity.” 





Date of 
Arrival Mi. Hr. Min. 
Start from Santa Monica, Cal., 
farch 17 Sacramento 370 32 
March 18 Eugene, Ore. 660 05 
March 19 Vancouver, Wash. 130 30 
March 20 Seattle, Wash. 195 23 
April 6 Prince Rupert, B.C. 610 10 
April 10 Sitka, Alaska. 300 20 
April 14 Seward, Alaska. 610 45 
April 15 Chignic, Aelutian 
Peninsula 450 45 
April 19 Dutch Harbor. 400 20 


May 3 Atka, Aelutian 


Archipelago. 350 05 


May 9 Attu Island. 530 05 
May 16 Komandorski, Kam- 

chatka. 400 39 
May 17 Paramashiru, Kurile 

Islands. - 427 35 
May 19 Hittokapu, Island of 

Yetorofu. 500 
May 22 Minato, Japan. 354 10 

” ” Kasumiga Ura, 

Japan. 350 15 
June 1 Kushimoto, Japan. 350 10 
June 2 Kagoshima, Jepan. 350 05 
June 5Shanghai, China. 610 25 
June 7Amoy, China. 555 15 
June 8 Hongkong, China. 300 25 
June 10 Haiphong, French 

Indo-China. 500 20 
June 11 Tourane, French 

Indo-China. 395 25 
June 16 Saigon, French 

Indo-China. 530 35 


June 18 Kawrong Island. 340 

as ” Bangkok, Siam. 335 
June 20 Tavoy, Malay 

Peninsula. 249 

” Rangoon, Burma. 210 
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LOG OF THE ROUND THE WORLD FLIGHT 





Date of 
Arrival Mi. Hr. Min. 


June 25 Aykab, Burma. 445 
June 26 Chittagong, India. 180 
a ” Calcutta, India. 220 
July 1 Allahabad, India. 475 
July 2 Umballa, India. 500 
July 3 Multan, India. 325 
July 4 Karachi, India. 475 
July 7 Chabar, Persia. 330 
- ”” Bendar Abbas, 
Persia. 400 
July 8 Bushire, Persia. 200 
” ” Bagdad, Meso- 
potamia. 275 
July 9 Aleppo, Turkey. 480 
July 10Constantinople, 


Turkey. 600 40 
July 12 Bucharest, Rou- 
mania. 300 25 
July 13 Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 500 50 
ne ”? Vienna, Austria. 140 
July 14 Strasbourg, France. 400 30 
” ” Paris, France. 250 45 


July 16London, England. 225 
July 17 Brough, England. 150 
July 30 Kirkwall, Scotland. 400 


NHAUA NO AO UNWNANHH WwW JN AH PH AWTAUMAWH HA 
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Aug. 2 Hornafjord, Ice- 

land. 560 19 
Aug. 5 Reykjavik, Iceland. 350 58 
Aug. 21 Frederiksdel, Green- 

land. 825 55 
Aug. 24 Ivigtut, Greenland. 150 15 
Aug. 31 Indian Harbor, 

Labrador. 572 39 
Sept. 2 Hawkes Bay, N. F. 350 33 
Sept. 3 Pictou, N. S. 420 34 
Sept. 5 Casco Bay, Maine. 400 35 
Sept. 6 Boston, Mass. 129 03 

Total 23,377 mi. 313 hr. 7 min. 
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Secretary of War Weeks, at a dinner given in Washington 


in honor of the world fliers, said in part: “Not only has the 
flight been successful, but it has been carried on in a way 
that reflects great credit on you and the United States Army, 
and your personal conduct has increased the cordial feeling 
existing between those nations which your planes have touched 
and our Government. I have had brought to my attention 
numerous instances of the tact and good judgment with which 
you have handled yourselves im relatively delicate situations.” 

The prestige gained in foreign countries by American avia- 
tion as a result of the flight can in effect be hardly overes- 
timated. L’Aéronautique, the leading French aeronautical 
monthly, says: 

“The brief passage of the fliers in France gave us a high 
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opinion of aviation in the United States and of the men which 
it has available.” 

The above are a few of the thousands of written and spoken 
comments which have been made about the world flight. Ajj 
the newspapers throughout America have had editorials on 
the flight. Most of them have taken the oceasion to comment 
on the inadequacy of our Air Service and to urge Congress 
and the Secretaries of the Army and Navy to expand this 
branch of the service. They have also urged the encourage. 
ment of civil aviation and the establishment of landing fields 
in their cities. The crowds which have greeted the fliers at 
their stops in the United States are sufficient proof of the 
interest and enthusiasm which has been aroused. Periodicals 
will undoubtedly carry many interesting articles on the flight 
and the growth of ‘‘air mindedness” will be greatly encouraged, 





Factors of Success in the World Flight 


Equipment, Advance Organization and Cooperation 


In any consideration of the factors which contributed to 
the suecess of the around the world flight the extraordinary 
qualities of the personnel must be given the first place. 
Stamina, courage, great skill in navigating and map read- 
ing, patience, a willingness to do hard work day in, day out— 
often at the cost of sleep—and to plan in advance, were all 
needed by the fliers to the utmost degree. The lack of any 
of these qualities would have caused the failure of the flight. 
Our Air Service is of a high quality, but the selection of the 
personnel for the flight was done with rare discretion. 
Whenever their machines required their presence the fliers 
resisted the many tempting offers of entertainment which were 
offered them along the route, and it is this devotion to duty 
which made the flight possible. There can have been little 
of the “temperamental stuff’ and refusal to get the hands 
dirty which is characteristic of so many fliers. Throughout 
the trip the fliers seem to have created a favorable impression 
of efficiency, concentration on their task and sportsmanship. 
A detailed biography of the fliers was given in our issue of 


Jan. 14, 1924. 


It is of interest to note that both Lieutenant Smith and 
Lieutenant Nelson are over thirty, whereas Lieutenant Wade is 
only slightly younger. All three of the fliers had previously 
had over 1,500 hr. in the air, much of it on eross country 
fights. 


The Douglas World Cruisers 


The performance of the Douglas World Cruisers has been so 
smooth and perfect as to attract little attention. The planes 
have been out in the open since they started from Santa 
Moniea, Calif., they have been subject to the cold and ice of 
the Arctic, to the heat and humidity of the tropies and te 
the dry air of the desert, but from all accounts no trouble 
developed in any of the four planes which started. A couple 
of broken pontoon spreader bars and pontoon bracing. wires 
were the only troubles reported, and these were caused by 
undue strain in bad weather. No trouble was experienced 
from the fabrie covered wings. The replacing of the wings 
in Caleutta was more of a precaution than a necessity. Over 
80,000 mi. flown under the conditions which faced the world 




















P. & A. Photos 


The U. S. world cruiser New Orleans, Lieut. Erik Nelson's plane being hauled ashore at Reykjavik, Iceland. Lieut. John 


Harding is kneeling on the starboard float, while Lieut. Lowell Smith is standing beside the boat, directing operations 
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Photo International 


President Coolidge, 


fliers is indeed a tribute to the design and workmanship in- 
volved in the construction of the plane. Donald W. Douglas 
certainly has a right to feel proud of the work which he has 
done, and he deserves no little credit for his share in the sue- 
cess of the flight. ; 

Mr. Douglas was born in 1892. He went through the U. S. 
Naval Academy and the M.I.T. where he became an Assistant 
Professor in aerodynamics. During 1915 and 1916 he was 
chief engineer with the Glenn L. Martin Co. In 1916 he 
Leeame the chief civilian aeronautical engineer with the Signal 
Corps, but in 1917 he returned to the Martin Co. In 1920 
he moved out to Santa Monica, Calif., where he established 
« factory of his own. The original Douglas plane was de- 
veloped tor the Navy as a torpedo and bombing plane. It 
vas so successful that it became the standard of the Navy for 
that type. 

In 1923 the ship which is now known as the Boston II was 
purchased by the Army and tested at McCook Field as a land 
plane, and at Langley Field as a seaplane. As a result of 
these tests it was decided to adopt the Douglas machine as 
the World Cruiser and four more were ordered. Simplicity 
and rugeedness are the first things that impress one in looking 
at the machine. A more detailed inspection reveals many 
tinements in the detail of design and one begins to realize 
why the machine has been so snecessful. The fact that (with 
the exception of Major Martin’s ship) none of the planes 
had to have replacements due to crashes is almost as much of 
: testimonial to the maneuverability and flying qualities of 
"¢ pianes as to the ability of the pilots. 

The detailed specifications of the Douglas plane were given 

‘our issue of Feb. 25, 1924. The general characteristics 
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surrounded by members of his Cabinet, greets the World Fliers upon their arrival at Bolling Field, 
W ashington, D. C. 


of the plane are as follows: weight empty 4,300 lb., useful 
load 2,615 Ib. (as a land plane). Span 50 ft., length 35 ft. 
The engine used was the Liberty-12, developing a little over 
400 hp. The high speed of the machines was a little over 100 
mi./hr. with a landing speed of 55 mi./hr. The average 
cruising speed on the trip was 74 mi./hr., but the actual air 
speed was probably around 80 mi./hr. 


The Liberty Engine 

Seventy Liberty engines were rebuilt by the Rock Island 
Arsenal for use in the World Cruisers. The best thirty-five 
of these were chosen for the flight and shipped to various parts 
of the world. On the torque stand they developed 410 hp. 
which means a little better than 2 lb./hp. 

These engines were fitted with modified cylinders having re- 
inforeed heads, a practice which has proved practical in 
obviating water packet leaks, so prevalent with this type of 
engine. A successful method was worked out for giving the 
cylinders an initial distortion, so that they will be round after 
welding in the reinforcing place. Each engine is assembled 
with long studs for mounting the electric starting equipment. 
Ignition is furnished by a Delco system, using a standard dis- 
tributor without booster attachment. Fuel is supplied by a 
single engine-driven gear pump, operating as the main system, 
supported by one wind-driven pump as an auxiliary and a 
hand wabble pump for emergency purposes. The engine- 
driven gear pump is favored principally because of its ability 
to pass dirt, grit and other foreign substances without 1m- 
pairing its operation. 

Eclipse (formerly Bijur) electric starters of the ignition 
end type were used on all the Liberty engines in the American 
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World Flight. Their excellent performance under the varicd 
and extraordinary conditions of climate and terrain encountered 
by the planes indicates that in the near future an efficient air- 
plane starter will be considered essential equipment by every 
pilot. 

The ships started out with specially built McCook Field 
propellers, but when they arrived at Mitchel Field, N. Y., it 
was noted that two out of the three machines carried Hamilton 
propellers. Electric starters and a hand crank were fitted to 
the engines. An extra five gallon water tank was fitted in 
the leading edge of the upper wing. In fact everything which 
could be done to insure reliability of the power plant was gone 
into with the utmost care. The results have again emphasized 
the worth of the Liberty-12 engine. 


Cooperation of the Navy 


The Douglas ships were originally developed by the Navy 
and as most of the route lay over water it was assumed by 
niuny that the Navy would look on the flight with envy. How- 
ever they came across like the good sports which they: are, and 
their help was an invaluable assistance to the fliers. Destroy- 
ers attended to the needs of the flicrs and gave them shelter 
on all their over water trips. Giving service which extends 
practically around the globe is no mean task and the Navy 
deserves much eredit. As Lieutenant Smith put it on his 
arrival in New York: 

“The Navy was wonderful. Both off the Aleutian Islands 
and in the North Atlantic they treated us as if we were doing 
the flight for them, and we are most grateful. And I want 
14 say a word for the Coast Guard, that little branch of the 
Government that we had hardly ever heard of before the 
Aleutian Islands flight, but which we can now never forget 
leeause of the help they gave us there.” 

The fine spirit of camaraderie that was displayed by the 
foreign air services in assisting our fliers at their various 
stops also deserves grateful mention. 


Advance Preparations 


One of the first steps in preparing the way for the trip was 
undertaken by the State Department when they obtained 
permission from the fourteen countries on the route for the 
passage of our military planes. The route was then divided 
into six divisions and an advance officer was assigned to each, 
as follows: 

Iirst Division, Seattle, Wash. to Kashiwbaara Bay, Kurile 
Islands, Japan—First Lieut. Clayton L. Bissell of Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Second Division, Through Japan to Shanghai, China— 
First Lieut. Clifford C. Nutt, detached from the Philippine 
Island Department. 

Third Division, Across China, French Indo-China, Siam, 
Burma and part of India to Caleutta, India—First Lieut. 
Maleolm §S. Lawton of the Philippine Department. 

Fourth Division, Across India, Persia, Iraq, Syria and 
Turkey to San Stefano, Turkey near Constantinople—First 





Lieut. Harry A. Halverson of the Philippine Department. 

Fifth Division, Across Europe to London, England—Maj. 
Carlyle H. Wash, Air Attache, Paris, France. 

Sixth Division, I'rom London, England, Across Scotland, 
the Faroe Is!ands, Iecland, Greenland and back to America— 
First Lieut. Clarence E. Crumrine of McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. , 

At each of the fifty odd stops along the route the advance 
officers prepared stocks of gasoline, oil and spare parts. They 
laid moorings buoys and arranged for the lodging of the fliers. 
This work was well done and these careful preparations did 
much to prevent delay and to smooth the path of the fliers. 
The adventures of these advanee agents in getting supplics 
to places which lacked transportation would form a chapter 
in itself. The Navy and Coast Guard cooperated with them 
in this work, and at no time were the fliers held up by lack 
ot supplics or inadecvate facilities. 


The Feats of Navigation 


The fog conditions in the far north were such as to make 
flight almost impossible. Both Major Maclaren and Lieut. 
Antonio Locatelli were put out of the race by fog. It was 
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impossib'e to escape the fog, but the weather forecasts fur. 
1ished to our airmen gave them the best possible chance and 
tiiough they were turned back several times by thick weather 
they would have never accomplished the flight in time had they 
not risked just such weather. 

The navigation of the planes is oue of the utmost interest 
ond the pilots seem to have shown a rare ability in kee} ing on 
their course. To what extent they depended on their instru- 
ments and to what extent on their instinct is at present hard 
to tell. Aviation hopes to have a detailed article on tc sub- 
ject at a later date. The fliers kept the earth or water ' 1 sight 
almost throughout their trip, and used the destroyer atrols 
to check up on their course across the Atlantic and s: me of 
the way aeross the Pacific. The Pioneer Earth Iiductor 
compass seems to have proved its value, bet due to tc thick 
weather on the difficult parts of the flight it was im ossible 
to use the sextant which the Portuguese fliers used so success- 
fully on their long flight from Lisbon to South / meriea, 
The directional wireless which the fliers requested fcr the 
Atlantic hop docs not scem to have been ready in time, and 
so its practical value could not be demonstrated. 


Material and Equlpment Used 


Alemite Lubricating System—The Bassick Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Altimeters—Tay'or Instrument Co., Rechester, N. Y. 

Batteries, Ignition, 8-volt—Willard Storage Battery Co, 
Clevcland, Ohio. 

Batteries, Storage, 12-vo!t—Willard Storage Battery Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Batteries, Storage, Type AS-2, 12-volt—Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bottles, Thermos, (Universal Vacuum 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

Breeches, Wading—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Lamps (Bulbs) Electrice—Western Electrie Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


bottle) — Landers, 























P. % A. Photos 


General Patrick congratulates Lieut. Smith on the World 
Fliers’ arrival at Mitchel Field. To the right, Lieut. Arnold 


Cameras—Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. : 
Coats, Kapok—A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 
Compasses—General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Compasses, Earth Induetor—Pioneer Instrument Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Compass, Master—Sperty Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cores, Tire, Valve—A. Schrader’s Son, Ine., Brooklyn, N. : 2 
Dope—Titanine Co., Ine., Union, Union Co., N. J. 
Ezy-Outs—Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, (lo. 
Flashlights—Yale Electric Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gasket Paper (Vellumoid)—Fibre Finishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Glue, Marine—L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Boston, Mass. _ 
Goggles, (Aviaglass)—American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 
Goggles (Gogglette)—E. B. Meyrovitz, Ine., New Y ork. 
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Grinders, Portable Hand Driven (American)—-American 
Grint er Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Hoists, Chain—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ho-e—B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Indicators, Air Speed-—Foxboro Co., Inc., Foxboro, Mass. 
Indicators, Flight—Pioneer Instrument Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jacks (Badger) —Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Oi!|_-Vaenum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pro »ellers—Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pulicrs. Nail-—Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Com 
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Bilge—Wileox Crittenden Co., Middletown, Conn. 
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Photo Kadel & Herbert 

Maj. L. D. Gardner (holding field glasses), publisher of 
AVIATION, broadcasting from Mitchel Field on the World 
Fliers arrival there. Lieut. Rath flying a radio equipped 
DH4B, kept Mitchel Field informed of the World Fliers’ 


progress from Boston 


Pump, Refue’ing—Blackmer Rotary Pump Co., Petosky, 
Mich. 

Pumps, Tire—Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Nebr. 

Fire Extinguishers—Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Radiator Compound—X Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 

Spark Plugs—B. G. Corp., New York, N. Y. , 

Spark Plugs-—Mosler Metal Products Corp., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Starters (Liberty)—Eclipse Machine Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Tap and Die Sets—Greenfield Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Tape, Friction (Dutch Brand)—Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Thermometers, Distance Type—The Motometer Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. ; 

Tires—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Tubes, Inner—Ajax Rubber Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 

Unionalls—H. D. Lee Mereantile Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Valves, Liberty Engine—The Steel Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Varnish, Valspar—Valentine & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Veneer—The Haskelite Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Whee!s—Dayton Wire Wheel Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Wires, Stream!ine—Stewart Hartshorne Co., New York. 





The Starters Used in World Flight 


_The starters used’ on the Liberty engines in the World 
Flight were the Bijur type of ignition end airplane starter, 
“¥ manufaetured by the Eclipse Machine Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. 
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In an Associated Press despatch from Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 
14, recording the arrival of the world fliers at MeCook Field 
this sentence appears: “Two improvements developed at 
MeCook Field-——an electric starter and an advanced ignition 
system-—were given their first test on the flight.” It was 
further stated that they functioned pertectly. 

The Bijur type starter, actually used on the World Flight, 
consists of an electric motor geared approximately 100 :1 
through a bevel gear and planetary system to an automatic 
engaging pinion, meshing with internally splined projecting 
end of the engine crankshaft. Further, a self-releasing clutch 
has been incorporated to prevent damage in the event of back- 
fire. A remote control starter switch of the solenoid type is 
used in cennection with a push button pilot to reduce an- 
necessary weight of heavy starting cable. 

The total weight of starter including motor housing, gear- 
ing, automatic meshing and demeshing mechanism and _ back- 
fire release device is about thirty-two pounds. 

The starters for the World Cruisers were further equipped 
with a hand cranking attachment directly connected to the 
starter housing and consisting of a 1:1 ball bearing mounted 
bevel gear drive with adjustable position for the hand crank- 
shaft at any angle desired through the fuselage. This hand 
crank gear train also contains a mechanism to prevent back- 
ward rotation of the hand crank in ease of backfire, thus 
making hand cranking, if desired, absolutely safe. The drive 
ratio when using the hand crank is approximately 23 : 1. 

The stall torque translated to the engine crankshaft is 900 
Ib. ft. on this type, although this value runs as high as 2500 
lb. ft. in the larger sizes. 

The motor is operated by means of a 12-volt storage bat- 
tery carried on the plane. The same battery can be used 
both for ignition, wireless, lights, and clothe-heating if de- 
sired. The motor cranks a normally stiff engine at about 
30 r.p.m. with a 200 ampere current consumption. 


Royal Aeronautical Society Lectures 


The Council of the Royal Aeronautical Society announces 
the following program of lectures for the Session 1924-25 
so fur as at present arranged. Further lectures to complete 
the program will be announced later. Advance copies of all 
lectures may be obtained from the Secretary, 7, Albermarle 
Street, London, W.1, England, at 6d each or 5s for the series. 
1924 

Oct. 2. Lt. Col. H. T. Tizard, A.F.C., F.R.Ae.S., (of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Researeh), Chairman: 
[Inaugural Lecture. 

Oct. 16. Dr. A. Rohrbach (of the Rohrbach Metall- Flug- 
zeugbau Co.): “Large All-Metal Seaplanes.” 

Oct. 30. Maj. J. S. Buchanan, A.F.R.Ae.S.. (of the Technical 
Department, Air Ministry): “The R.Ae.C. Light Aeroplane 
Competitions.” 

Nov. 13. Professor L. Bairstow, C.B.E., F.R.S., F.R.Ae.S., 
(Zaharoff Professor of Aeronautics, University of London) : 
“Skin Friction.” 

Nov. 27. Dr. G. C. Simpson, C.B.E., F.R.S. (Director, 
Meteorological Office) : “Thunderstorms.” 

Dee. 4. Col. F. Searle, C.B.E., D.S.O. (Managing Director, 
Imperial Airways, Limited) : “The Maintenance of Commercial 
Aireraft.” 

Dee. 18. A. R. Watson Watt (Superintendent, Radio Re- 
search Board Station): “Recent Studies on Radiotelegraphie 
Atmospheres.” 

1925 

Feb. 5. Air Commodore C. R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., A.F.R.Ae.S. “The Operation of Flying Boats in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Feb. 19. Maj. R. V. Southwell, A.F.R.Ae.S. (Superintendent, 
Aerodynamics Department, National Physical Laboratory) : 
(Title to be announcéd later). 

March 5. Lt. Col. C. B. Heald, C.B.E. (Medical Adviser to 
the Director of Civil Aviation, Air Ministry) : “Some Medical 
Aspects of Air Transport.” 

March 26. Dr. Eckener (Managing Director, Zeppelin Air- 
ship Co.) : “Modern Zeppelin Airships.” 
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Boston News 
By G. W. Hamblin, jr. 


Halsey R. Bazeley, on his way back from the Marshfield 
Fair. was carrying passengers at Brant Rock, when his 
aileron control either gave way or jammed, and he slipped 
jnto a tail-spin and crashed, sustaining slight injuries, as did 
his passenger, who, by the way, was landed in his back yard. 
Two small garages and a front veranda were badly damaged. 

His Jennie was pretty badly damaged. 

* * * 


Licut. R. C. Moffat, flying a PW8 Curtiss Pursuit ship 
came in from Mitchel Field, N. Y., Tuesday, Aug. 26, in a 
terrific storm. He landed at Mitchel Field Monday from 
Selfridge Field, Mich. The first landmark he recognized was 
Camp Devens, Ayer. He landed there, and about quarter 
past six, hopped off for the Airport, landing here at about 
six-thirty. His ship was given quite a test in its battle with 
the clements, but an examination showed no signs of weakness. 

* * * 

Three DH’s dropped in Friday morning from Mitchel Field, 
N. Y., en route to Old Orchard, Me., where there was an 
aerial cireus. The ships are of the squadron of five white 
winged DH’s that are coming up to escort the World Fliers 
to Mitchel Field. They contained Lieutenants Connell, Pitts, 
Brandt, Macauley and Mr. Burnelli, brother of the designer 
of the Remington-Burnelli Airliner. It took 2 hr. 10 min. 
for the ships to reach Boston. 

That same morning a DH came in from Mitchel Field in 
1 hr. 52 min., carrying Lieutenant MacDuffy. He had a 
complete photographic outfit in the rear seat. He hopped off 
immediately for Mitchel Field, so as to be in time for lunch. 

* * o 

Lieutenant Goddard came in Sunday afternoon about 5:30, 
from Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. He made the entire 
trip in the afternoon. He is here to act in the capacity of 
official photographer of the landing of the World Flight 
Squadron. 

* * * 

Three ships went up to Old Orchard, Me., last Saturday 
afternoon, to take part in the Aerial Cireus there. They 
were: a Jennie, flown by Lieut. F. C. Crowley, A.S.,O.R.C., 
a DH flown by Capt. E. W. Killgore, with Lieut. R. A. Nagle 
as passenger, both Reserve men, and the PW8, flown by Lieut. 
R. C. Moffat. 

They returned Sunday morning, Lieutenant Moffat making 
the ninety odd miles in 48 min. 


St. Louis News 


Labor day was celebrated at the Lambert-St. Louis Flying 
Field at Bridgeton with a reunion of aviators who served in 
the World War. 

Although twenty or more planes, expected at the meet from 
other fields, failed to arrive, the thirteen ships and their pilots 
that were on hand provided plenty of thrills for spectators 
from 2 p. m. until the rainstorm cut short the performance 
at 5 o’clock. 

About 4000 persons, including Adj. Gen. William A. Raupp, 
witnessed the exhibition, which included a parachute leap 
from a height of 1500 ft., a spin of 3000 ft., two “dead stick” 
landings and numerous other aerobatics such as barrel-rolls, 
loops, and falling leaf descents from high altitudes. 

Probably the most dexterous exhibition of airplane manipu- 
lation was that given by Floyd Clevenger of Los Angeles as 
the first event on the program. Clevenger, who is a per- 
former of the Gates Aerial Cireus, was an aviation instructor 
on the Western front during the World War. Ascending 
about 5000 ft., in a small Thomas-Morse scout plane, he put 
his craft through a series of maneuvers that thrilled the un- 
Initiated and caused experienced fliers to gasp in admiration. 


He executed barrel rolls and breath-taking turns with the 
grace of a dancer performing intricate steps on a ballroom 
floor, and then came out of the sky in a “falling leaf.” 
Another bit of fancy flying called “skating,” said to be of his 
own devising, was added as an encore. This comprised a 
series of peculiar sidewise movements resembling the strokes 
of a skater. 

Maj. William B. Robertson, president of the Robertson 
Aireraft Corp. of St. Louis, contributed a “dead stick” land- 
ing to the program. Flying at 4000 ft., he shut off his engine 
and came gliding down in a spiral course and made a perfect 
Janding. 

Lieut. Frank T. Dunn, an Australian airman, who served 
in Franee with the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, later 
duplicated Major Robertson’s feat, after executing several 
hazardous stunts. Flying a specially-constructed Canadian 
plane, he performed several loops, and then dropped about 
3000 ft. in a spectacular spin, later shutting off his motor 
and landing with a dead stick. 

A parchute leap by Sergt. Ralph Douglass was the event 
which kept the spectators in a state of greatest excitement. 
Sergeant Douglass was the aerial acrobat who narrowly es- 
caped death at Nevada, Mo., recently, when he failed in his 
attempt to climb the rope upon which he was suspended from 
a plane. He was resened when the rope was cut above a lake, 
plunging him into the water. 

Douglass leaped from an altitude of 1500 ft. without mis- 
hap, although he was compelled to squirm vigorously to pre- 
vent being precipitated upon the roof of a farmhouse at the 
border of the field. The pilot had miscalculated the force of 
the wind and dropped him too near the “rough,” depending 
upon the air current to carry him into the field. His drop 
was almost perpendicular and he missed the farmhouse only 
by inches. 


Spokane News 
By E. H. Partridge 


Active efforts to have Spokane placed on a branch Air 
Mail line which would extend from Elko, Nev., on the main 
line, to Spokane have been started by Chamber of Commerce 
officials here. Postmaster T. J. Smith is assisting. With one 
plane each way daily, Spokane would have 48 hr. mail service 
to and from New York city. Because both east and west 
bound planes reach Elko close together, mail from both east 
and west could be carried into Spokane with one trip. 

After three months of barnstorming, Pilot Nick B. Mamer 
is back in Spokane again. Fair contracts will keep him busy 
for a few weeks. He has completely overhauled all equip- 
ment to be ready for all cross country, photographic, and 
news dispatch work available. He expects to equal his last 
year’s record of 30,000 mi. of contracted cross country work. 

C. H. Messer, head of the U. S. Aircraft Corp. of Spokane, 
has one of the few complete stocks of Liberty motor parts in 
the west. Army and other fliers have been invited to avail 
themselves of his service. 


Air Mail Information 


Announcement was made by Postmaster General New on 
Sept. 3 that matter sent by Air Mail may be forwarded to 
the addressee or returned to the sender by the same means 
where the delivery of the matter will be expedited if carried 
by air. No additional charge for postage will be made for 
forwarding or return of matter in this manner except in 
eases where it is forwarded or returned to a place beyond the 
air mail zone for which postage was originally paid. In this 
event the matter will be rated with postage due sufficient to 
cover the amount chargeable for the carriage of the matter 
by air from the point of original mailing to the office for 
final delivery. 
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The Rickenbacker Trophy 


The National Aeronautic Association announces that the 
trophy for light planes offered by Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 
will be competed for in annual contests, the first of which will 
be held in connection with the Dayton Air Races. 

The 1924 contest will be a cross country race for civilian- 
owned light planes equipped with engines of 80 eu. in. dis- 
placement or less. Several planes of this type will be en- 

















The Rickenbacker Trophy for light planes 


tered in two events of the International Air Races which are 
to be held Oct. 2, 3 and 4, at Dayton, Ohio. 

In order to permit entry of these planes, the 1924 Ricken- 
backer Trophy cross country race for light planes will start 
at Wilbur Wright Field on Oct. 6. The finish will take place 
at the city offering the greatest inducement in the way of ad- 
ditional prize money. Bids are now being received from cities 
and Aero Clubs located within a two hundred mile radius of 
Dayton. Bids with prize guarantee may be addressed to 
B. Russell Shaw, Race Executive, International Air Races, 
Ine., Dayton, Ohio, or they may be sent direct to this office 
and must be received on or before 6 p. m. Sept. 20, 1924. 


LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 


TITTIES iii titi iii iii) 








The race course and successful bidder will be announced later. 

Mr. Rickenbacker has offered $1,000 in cash prizes in ad- 
dition to gold, silver and bronze plaques to the winners of 
first, sceond and third place. 





New German Light Plane 

The Udet firm of Munich, Bavaria, which during the past 
two years produced some very efficient low powered two and 
three seater commercial airplanes, has brought out a remark- 
able light plane, named the Colibri. 

The Colibri is a cantilever monoplane equipped witli a 500 
cu. em. Douglas engine which develops approximately a 
maximum of 18 hp. The wing is built in two pieces, and is 
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Photo Kadel & Herbert 
New German glider, flying at the Roehn meet piloted by 
W. Hirth. The simplicity of construction is noteworthy 


carried in parasol fashion by a cabane of six steel struts. 
The pilot’s cockpit is situated under the wing. The fuselage 
is plywood covered, and has a side entrance door and a locker 
for small baggage. 

The machine is said to be extremely easy and safe to fly, 
and has been designed for simplicity of upkeep and ease of 
transport and stowage. The wings can be taken down and 
folded against the fuselage, where they are held by suitable 
locking devices, in two minutes by one man. 

The machine recently won the 2,000 mark prize of the Ger- 
man Seientifie Society of Aeronautics for the first 2 hr. flight 
made by a German light plane. 

SPECIFICATIONS OF THE UDET COLIBRI 


INS < o :ig:asscots Serta epteingh ena 32 ft. 10 in. MTOR eT 
Eee er. 18 ft. 500 cu. cm. Douglas 
oS Ee eee 6 ft. Fnel capacity .......--- hr. 
We MO, was cccne ons 135 sq. ft. Sere eee 75 mi. /br. 
Weight empty ....... 330 Ib. kh... eT 31 mi. /hr. 
Weight loaded ....... 550 Ib. Climb to 3300 ft. ..... 8 min. 
Wing loading ........ 41 Ib. /eq. ff. Range ......0ce-e-- 300 mi. 
Power loading ......--- 30 Ib. /hp. 





Gift to Sailplane Champion 
Hermann Steil, a wealthy furniture manufacturer of Tilsit, 
Germany, has presented to Ferdinand Schulz, holder of the 
world’s endurance record for gliding a new sailplane built 
after the latter’s specifications in the Steil shops. 
Schulz’s old glider, in which he remained in the air 8 hr. 
45 min., was a home-made affair. 
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French Grand Prix for Transport Planes 


This year’s Grand Prix for Transport Planes, which was 
endowed by the French Under Secretary for Aeronautics with 
800,000 franes in eash prizes, was held at Le Bourget Aug. 
17-24. In addit*‘on, the Aero Club of France was granted 
the sum of 75,000 franes for organization purposes. 

In its general lines the competition was similar to that 
he'd last year. It was restricted to large capacity multi- 
motored airplanes carrying a crew of three, sufficient fuel to 
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all three days, but in spite of this fact the two remaining 
machines made fairly good time. The Farman, piloted by 
Bossoutrot and Coupet, and with Marcel Lebourg as mechanic, 
made the following speeds over the Paris-Bordeaux-Paris 
route :—First day, 111.3 mi./hr. Second day, 112.5 mi./hr. 
Third day, 110 mi./hr. The useful load (which did not in- 
elude fuel and crew) was 1,870 lb. 

The Blériot 135 was piloted by Bizot and Villechanoux, 
with Captain Dagnaux as navigator. The first flight was 
made at the average speed of 88.5 mi./hr. Second day, 
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The Farman “Jabiru” (four 180 hp. Hispano-Suiza engines) which for the second consecutive year won the French Air 
Transport Grand Prize competition for multi-motored cabin planes. Pilots: Bossoutrot and Coupet 


covcr 300 mi. in an average head wind of 22 mi./hr., and a 
miniinum of eight passengers counted in 220 lb. units, which 
included their baggage. 

A= was the case last year, there were only three entrants, 
Farman, Blériot and Caudron, and these constructors entered 
practically the same ships as in the 1923 competition. Far- 
man entered the “Jabiru” cantilever monoplane equipped with 
four 180 hp. Hispano-Suiza engines and Lamblin radiators 
which won last vear’s Grand Prix and which again proved 
the winner this year. This ship measures 62 ft. in span and 
46 tt. in length, and weighs 7570 lb. empty and 11,450 Ib. 
loaded. The wing area is 872 sq. ft. The cabin accommodates 
ten passengers. 

The Blériot entry, type 135, was identical with last year’s 
ship, type 115, exeept that four 230 hp. Salmson engines had 
been fitted in place of the four 180 hp. Hispanos with which 
the original machine was equipped. 

Caudron entered the C81 biplane, fitted with three 230 hp. 
Salmson engines, several of which are employed on the night 
flying service of the Franeo-Roumaine company between Bel- 
grade and Constantinople. 

In the qualifying trials the contestants had to describe in 
flight tour figure-eights with each of the engines stopped in 
turn without the plane losing any altitude. The time required 
for each figure-eight must not exceed 3 min. and each of the 
engines must be started again in flight before landing. Three 
days were allotted for these trials. ; 

The competition proper for the Grand Prix was flown over 
the route Paris-Bordeaux-Paris, and competitors were re- 
quired to cover the distance once a day for three consecutive 
days. The journey from Paris to Bordeaux and back is ap- 
proximately 640 mi., so that in all the competitors had to 
fly a distance of 1,920 mi. The award of the first prize of 
300,000 franes, and second prize of 200,000 franes, was based 
upon a formula, according to which the machines were judged. 

ay 





The formula was in which P = useful load carried, V = 
Ww 

speed attained, in km./hr., and W = the horsepower of the 
engines, 

The Grand Prix commenced on Aug. 20 and finished on 
“ee 22. The machines started from le Bourget, flew to 
ordeaux, where there was a compulsory stop of 45 min., 
- then returned to le Bourget. The Caudron machine came 
‘own near Tours with magneto trouble, and although another 
_ as made later, Patin, its pilot, ultimately decided to 
abandon the attempt. Very bad weather was encountered on 


92.5 mi./hr. Third day, 98.7 mi./hr. The Blériot, with a 
greater engine power, was carrying 2,200 lb. useful load, and 
the lower speed was against it, the more so as the square of 
the speed is used in the formula and a premium thus placed 
on speed rather than on useful load per horsepower. 


Projected International Air Service 


Rumors have been current for some time that Marseille, 
France, was to become one of the main bases of a new in- 
ternational air transport system. The most persistent rumor 
has been that of cooperation of British, Dutch and French 
interests in a Swiss, Mediterranean and Near Eastern service, 
designed to enter this field through the gateways of the upper 
and lower Rhéne so as to forestall the efforts of the German 
air combine to expand toward the South and Southeast. 

The first definite information available, from a reliable 
source, is the following article, over the signature of the 
Chief-Engineer of Bridges and Roads of the Department of 
Rhone, which recently appeared in L’Information, of Paris. 

The airway system which the Service de la Navigation 
Aérienne is now creating comprises, notably, the great in- 
ternational system which, based on the common trunk London- 
Paris-Lyon-Marseille, will radiate from the last named city 
over Italy, the Orient and North Africa. 

“The aerial station of Lyon (Bron), under construction, 
provided with wireless station, weather observatory, etc., will 
also serve as the initial station for the proposed line Lyon- 
Geneva-Lausanne.” 


The King’s Cup Race 


The King’s Cup Race, the annual British air classic, held 
Aug. 12, last was won by Alan Cobham on a DH50 passenger 
plane equipped with a 240 hp. Siddeley Puma engine. 
Norman Maemillan, on a Fairey 3D float seaplane (450 hp. 
Napier Lion engine) secured second place, and Alan S. Butler, 
also on a DH50O, was third. 

As in previous years, the race was a handicap event but 
this year it was open to seaplanes as well as to landplanes. 
Mart!esham Heath was the starting point for landplanes, 
while seaplanes started from Felixtowe, the birthplace of the 
F5 flying boat. From these two points the course lay by way 
of Leith, Dumbarton and Falmouth to Lee-on-Solent, where 
both landplanes and seaplanes finished. The total length of 
the course was approximately 960 mi. 

Cobham’s flying time was 8 hr. 57 min., giving an average 
speed of 106 mi./hr. Macmillan averaged 109 mi./hr., and 
Butler 113 mi./hr. 
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Akron News 
By Herbert Maxson 


More than 50,000 Akron people witnessed the start of the 
aerial “Fox and Hound” contest from The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., athletic field on Labor Day afternoon, which was 
participated in by about 300 motorists and three 35,000 eu. ft. 
Goodyear spherical balloons piloted by Goodyear fliers and 
three officers of the United States Air Service. 

The unusual race, the first of its kind held in Ohio and 
the second in America, was the major holiday activity in 
Akron, and the balloonists flying to sealed maps and unknown 
objectives established what is regarded as a world’s record. 
Two of the bags were landed within a half mile of the 
destinations. 

Maj. Norman W. Peek, A.S., and Carl K. Wollam, who 
with W. T. Van Orman piloted the balloon “Goodyear III” 
into first place in the 1924 National Elimination Race from 
San Antonio, Tex., this year, navigated the first bag to ascend 
in the “Fox and Hound” event. Having as their objective 
the small town of Lowellville, Ohio, the Army officer and the 
Goodyear pilot succeeded in pulling their rip panel just a 
half mile from the given point. 

W. T. Van Orman, veteran Goodyear airman and Lieut. 
Clyde Kuntz, A.S., who handled the second “fox” in the fre- 
cent race, came down on the Poland golf course near Youngs- 
town, which was also but a half mile from the point selected 
before the basket was released by the ground crews in Akron. 

Jack Boettner, of the Goodyear aero staff, and Lieut. Max 
F. Moyer, A.S., who directed the course of the third balloon, 
although handicapped by a late start were directly on the 
air route to their destination of East Fairfield, when darkness 
caused them to land for the sake of the pursuing motorists. 

Ralph Upson and W. B. Stout, both of Detroit, served as 
referee and starter in the “Fox and Hound” program. 

Prizes for the first three motorists to arrive at the landing 
places of the balloons were given by The Akron Beacon 
Journal. 

* * * 

The Commercial Aireraft Association, composed of pilots, 
plane owners and Akron men engaged in aeronautical work, 
will meet with those engaged in commercial aviation at the 
time of the International Air Races in Dayton in October, it 
has been announced. , 

The local group, of which the late Lieut. Harold A. Kull- 
berg was president and an organizer, hopes to extend the 
scope of its efforts and is making plans for a national or- 
ganization. 

.* a 

Maj. H. A. Strauss, of the lighter-than-air division, Dayton, 
and Capt. G. E. Kenney, of MeCook Field “hopped” into 
Akron on a short business trip recently, flying a TA5. 

Jack Yolton, of the Goodyear aero department, was one 
of the passengers on the ZR3 during its first trial flight. 
Yolton has been in Friedrichshafen for several months. 

- * * 

Harold F. Pitearn of Philadelphia and James Ray of the 
Curtiss Exhibition Co. were in Akron for several hours on 
their aero tour of the United States. 


New Orleans News 
By Theodore R. Liuzza 


A new seaplane was put into the air recently by the New 
Orleans Air Line, which took over the contract for carrying 
mail from New Orleans to Pilot Town from the Gulf Coast 
Air Line. 

The ship took off at 2:30 to deliver mail to an outbound 
steamer at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

The New Orleans Air Line of which Arthur E. Cambas is 
general manager, has just completed a hangar at the mouth 
of the Industrial canal. There is space for storing the ships, 
and for making repairs. 

The company’s three ships are Curtiss Seagulls, fitted with 
160 hp. C6 motors. All ships and motors are new stock. 

A quick service for duck hunters is to be imaugurated 
shortly, according to Mr. Cambas. In an hour or two hunters 
will then be able to get from New Orleans to the “blinds,” 
where as by any other method the greater part of two days 
would be consumed. 
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Photo T. R. Liuzza Service 

Asst. Postmaster Fagan handing a sack of mail to pilot Otto 

Enderton, on the inaugural trin of the New Orleans—Pilot 
Town service run by the New Orleans Air Line 


The first annual banquet of the New Orleans Model Aero- 
plane and Glider Club was held on Aug. 30, at one of the local 
restaurants. A large number of members attended. H. J. 
Robertson, aviator who saw service in France, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. His talk was enthusiastically 
received. 

Several models, including Curtiss JN’s, Sopwith and mini- 
ature DH’s were on exhibition. All models were made by 


the members. 
* * 


The New Orleans Model Aeroplane and Glider Club is mak- 
ing arrangements to hold its first model contests. All the 
members of the organization are busy constructing racing and 
seale models to enter in the various events. Business men 
of the city have promised their cooperation in the way of 
prizes. 

* = - 

Hundreds of passengers were earried in New Orleans dur- 
ing the past two months by the ships of the Gates Flying 
Cireus. The fliers staged a circus here a short time back and 
so interested were Orleanians in flying that the pilots decided 
to stay over a few weeks in order to take care of the ever- 
growing crowds. 

Of the many trips made by the ships, not one accident 
occurred. . 


Pioneer Instrument Publicity 


The Pioneer Instrument Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., have re 
cently retained H. A. Bruno & Associates as advertising 
representatives. 

Among the Pioneer products to be exploited all over the 
world are the earth inductor compass, the flight indicator and 
the aircraft hand pump. These instruments were used suc- 
cessfully by our Round the World fliers. 


French. Balloon Grand Prize 


The Grand Prize of the Aero Club of France for free bal- 
loons, which was held for the first time in its history outside 
of Paris, in Lyon, was won by the French pilot Cormier, with 
a distance of 280 km. Veenstra, the Belgian pilot, was second 
with 265 km., and Demuyter, the three-time winner of the 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Cup, was third. 


Canadian Air Licenses 


The July 31 report of the R.C.A.F. branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defense of Canada shows that the civil 
aviation certificates and licenses in foree were as follows: 
Private air pilots 7, commercial air pilots 54, air engineers 
226, registration of aircraft 35, airharbor licenses 23. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Distribution of A.S. Enlisted Men 


The following distribution of the enlisted personnel of the 
Army Air Service, numbering 8,860, is of interest not only 
because it shows the number, type and location of the troops, 
but because it gives the stations of the squadrons and other 
Air Service units. 

The key initials preceding the number of men, refer to the 
type of troops, as indicated by D- Divisional, C- Corps, A- 
Army, GHQ- G. H. Q., OH- Overhead, SSS- Special Service 
Schools, and FP- Foreign Possessions. 

Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C., 99th Observation Squadron 
(R. S.), D., 90; 56th Service Squadron, C., 172; 3rd Photo 
Section, D., 20; Headquarters Detachment, OH., 60; total, 
342. 

Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., Primary Flying School, 
SSS troops organized as 11th School Group, consisting of 
Headquarters, 11th School Group, 100; 46th School Squadron, 
132; 47th School Squadron, 132; 62nd Service Squadron, 
172; total, 536. 

Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., 15th Observation Squadron 
(R. S.), D., 90; 5th Photo Section, D., 20; Technical School, 
SSS., 201; total, 311. 

Crissy Field, San Francisco, Calif., D troops, 91st Obser- 
vation Squadron, 132; 15th Photo Section, 20; 33rd Air In- 
telligence Section, 5; total, 157. 

Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex., D troops, 12th Observation 
Squadron (less Detachment at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.), 90; 
1st Photo Section, 20; 32nd Air Intelligence Section, 5; total, 
115. 

Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. 
servation Squadron, D, 42. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., General Service School Detach- 
ment, OH, 20. 

Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 24th Photo Section, 
C, 20; Detachment from 12th Observation Squadron, D, 42; 
total, 62. 

Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., Advanced Flying School, 
erganized as 10th School Group, SSS troops, consisting of 
Headquarters, 10th School Group, 100; 40th School Squadron, 
132; 41st School Squadron, 132; 42nd School Squadron, 132; 
43rd School Squadron, 132; 68th Service Squadron, 172; 70th 
Service Squadron (Attached), 172; 22nd Photo Section, 20; 
3rd Attack Group, A troops, consisting of Headquarters, 3rd 
Attack Group, 35; 8th Attack Squadron (R. S.), 90; 90th 
Attack Squadron (R. S.), 90; 60th Service Squadron (R. S.), 
140; total, 1347. 

Langley Field, Hampton, Va., 2nd Wing, GHQ troops, 
consisting of Headquarters, 2nd Wing, 20; 2nd Bombardment 
Group, consisting of Headquarters 2nd Bombardment Group 
35; 11th Bombardment Squadron, 132; 20th Bombardment 
Squadron, 132; 49th Bombardment Squadron (at Phillips 
Field), —; 96th Bombardment Squadron, 132; 59th Service 
Sqnadron (less Det. at Philips Field), 132; 2nd Photo Section, 
50; Tactical School, SSS., 96; 50th Observation Squadron (R. 
S.), A., 90; 19th Airship Company, GHQ, 130; 58th Service 
Squadron (R. S.), C., 140; 20th Photo Section, C., 20; total, 
1079. 

Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kans., D troops, 16th Obser- 
vation Squadron (R. 8.), 90; 9th Photo Section, 20; total, 
110. 

Maxwell 


C., Detachment of 22nd Ob- 


Field, Montgomery, Ala., 22nd Observation 


Squadron (less Det. at Fort Bragg), D., 90; 4th Photo Section, 
D., 20; total, 110. 

Mitchel Field, L. I., N. Y., 9th Observation Group, consist- 
ing of Headquarters, 9th Observation Group, A., 35; Ist Ob- 
servation Squadron (R. 8.) (attached), D., 90; 5th Observa- 
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tion Squadron (R. S.) (attached), D., 90; 61st Service 
Squadron, A., 172; 8th Photo Section (attached), D., 20; 14th 
Photo Section (attached), D., 20; 31st Air Intelligence Section 
(attached), D., 5; total, 432. 

Phillips Field, Aberdeen, Md., GHQ troops, 49th Bombard- 
ment Squadron (Det. from 2nd Bomb. Grp. Langley Field), 
132; Detachment of 59th Service Squadron (Det. from 2nd 
Bomb. Grp. Langley Field), 40; 18th Airship Co. (R. S.), 
100; total, 272. 

Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., 44th Observation Squadron 
(R. S.), A., 99: 23rd Photo Section, C., 2C; total, 110. 

Seott Field, Belleville, Ill., Balloon and Airship School, or- 
ganized as 21st Airship Group, SSS troops, consisting of 
Headquarters, 21st Airship Group, 18; 8th Airship Company, 
130; 9th Airship Company, 130; 12th Airship Company, 130; 
24th Airship Service Company, 100; 21st Photo Section, 20; 
total, 528. 

Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich., Ist Pursuit Group, 
A troops, consisting of Headquarters, 1st Pursuit Group, 35; 
17th Pursuit Squadron, 132; 27th Pursuit Squadron, 132; 
94th Pursuit Squadron, 132; 95th Pursuit Squadron, 132; 
57th Service Squadron, 172; total, 735. 

Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio, 88th Observation 
Squadron (R. 8.), D., 90; 7th Photo Section, D., 20; total, 
110; Flying eadets, SSS., 194. 

Hawaiian Department, 5th Composite Group, FP troops, 
consisting of Headquarters, 5th Group, 35; 4th Observation 
Squadron, 132; 6th Pursuit Squadron, 110; 19th Pursuit 
Squadron, 110; 23rd Bombardment Squadron, 129; 72nd 
Bombardment Squadron, 129; 65th Service Squadron, 200; 
llth Photo Section, 20; 41st Air Intelligence Section, 5; 
Hawaiian Air Depot, 22; total, 892. 

Panama Canal Department, 6th Composite Group, FP 
troops, consisting of Headquarters, 6th Group, 35; 7th Ob- 
servation Squadron, 132; 24th Pursuit Squadron, 132; 25th 
Bombardment Squadron, 132; 63rd Service Squadron, 172; 
12th Photo Section, 20; 40th Air Intelligence Section, 5; total, 
628. 

Philippine Department, 4th Composite Group, FP troops, 
consisting of Headquarters, 4th Group, 35; 2nd Observation 
Squadron, 132; 3rd Pursuit Squadron, 132; 28th Bombard- 
ment Squadron, 132; 66th Service Squadron, 172; 6th Photo 
Section, 20; 42nd Air Intelligence Section, 5; total, 628; total 
enlisted men, 8760. 


Large Air Mapping Project 


The photographic personnel of Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Tex., are conducting the largest aerial photographic mapping 
project ever undertaken. The exposures are made by Captain 
Giffin and Lieutenant Lynch, and the developing and printing 
by the 22nd Photo Section. The entire project is under the 
supervision of Captain Giffin and is being done for the U. &. 
Geological Survey and the Water Board of the State of Texas. 

The purpose of this project is to secure topographic maps 
of probable dam sites in the State of Texas. Following the 
completion of the maps, a study will be made to determine the 
proper location to construct dams to catch the flood water 
and store it to prevent the overflow of the lower stretches of 
streams during flood. 


They Used a Parachute 


Lieut. L. L. Koontz, attached to the office of the Chief of 
Air Service, and Pvt. W. E. Goggin of the 99th Squadron, 
while flying over Bolling Field, on Aug. 29, were compelled 
to use their parachutes when their Vought plane went into 
a nose dive, after having been brought out of a tail spin 
intentionally by Pilot Koontz. They both reached the ground 


safely. 
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Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, A.S., Kelly Field, to San 
Francisco, sailing on transport Jan. 3 for Hawaii. 

Spec. Order 196 amended to relieve Capt. Charles B. B. 
Bubb, A.S., and to direct him to proceed to Chanute Field. 

Each of the following officers of A.S. Off. Res. Corps to 
active duty on dates specified, reporting to Com. A. S. Prim. 
Fly. Seh., Brooks Field for four months’ instruction, at the 
expiration of which to return home and revert to inactive 
status: Sept. 11: See. Lieut. Elden Decatur Pollock, Seattle; 
Sept. 12: See. Lieuts. Sargent Chapman, Nevada City, Joseph 
Bernard Glaney, Allston, Mass., George Harvey Smith, Tuc- 
son, Willard Woodin Van Allen, Carthage, N. Y.; Sept. 13: 
See. Lieuts. Charles Mayhew Beatty, Memphis, Edward Lyn- 
don Burke, Washington, Ga., Charles Stevenson Carter, At- 
lanta, John Munnerlyn Donalson, Blakely, Ga., Francis 
Toomer Hazeltine, Springfield, Mo., Harry Arthur George 
Hopmann, Ivorydale, Ohio, Wasson Watts Lawrence, Fair- 
field, Ill., William MePherson MelIntosh, Elberton, Ga., 
Charles Brandon Short, Amarillo, Tex.; Sept. 14: See. Lieuts. 
John Franklin MeIntyre, jr., Pine Bluff, George Jefferson 
Neighbors, Cleburne, Tex., Alan Vanhook Neilson, jr., Ober- 
lin, La., Conger Poage, Waco. 

See. Lieut. Walter Hoyt Kennett, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, 
West Newbury, Mass., to active duty Brooks Field, Sept. 15, 
for four months’ instruction A. S. Prim. Fly. Seh., at the 
expiration of which to return home and revert to inactive 
status. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


ZR3 Makes 9 Hour Flight 


The Zeppelin airship ZR3, built for the United States Navy 
as a reparations ship, on Sept. 6 made a 9 hr. trial flight over 
Southern Germany, covering approximately 475 mi. The ship 
rose from Friedrichshafen at 9:30 a. m. while a military band 
played “Deutschland uber Alles” and thousands of onlookers 
cheered and waved flags. Dr. Hugo Eckener, head of the 
Zeppelin company and one of its veteran pilots,was in com- 
mand of the ship which carried 83 persons among crew and 
passengers. The Americans who took the trip were Comdr. 
Garland Fulton, Lieut. Comdr. Sydney M. Krauss, and Comdr. 
John H. Towers, U.S.N.,; and Majs. Frank M. Kennedy and 
Harold Geiger, U.S.A., Jack Yolton of the Goodrich Rubber 
Co., and several American newspaper correspondents were 
also aboard. Capt. George W. Steel, Jr., U.S.N., did not 
make the trip owing to a slight cold. 

The course took the ship over Munich, Regensburg, Nurem- 
berg and Stuttgart, and return was made to Friedrichshafen 
at 6:15 p. m. The average height of the flight was about 
1000 ft., and the maximum altitude reached 3300 ft. The 
average speed was approximately 60 mi./hr. 

Although the ZR3 ran into some bad weather on her trip, 
Dr. Eckener said that all the machinery and engines had 
worked very satisfactorily, especially the altitude and direc- 
tional controls. 

Despatches reaching the Navy Department indicate that 
the ZR3 will not leave Friedrichshafen until she has completed 
her 35 hr. flight which will not be before Sept. 30. The final 
trip depends “upon the date of delivery of the engines with 
all the latest modifications,” the report states. 

One hundred kilograms of special mail will be brought to 
the United States on the ZR3 at the request of the postal 
authorities of Germany. The mail will be delivered at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., where special representatives of the Post Office 
will take charge of distribution in this country. 

The ZR3 is insured for nearly $750,000 for its transatlantic 
flight by English, German, Dutch and Danish companies. 

A complete service of weather information for the use of 
the ZR3 in her approaching transatlantic flight has been per- 
fected by the Navy Department and will be put into operation 
when the airship points her nose westward and heads for her 
final destination at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

The system of weather forecasting and communication 
which has been devised for the flight depends essentially upon 
three station ships to be placed in the North Atlantic. One 
of these ships will be located at 45°N. 45°W; the second ship 
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will be located at 55°N., 45°W; and the third ship will be 
located at 44°N., 57°W. The latter vessel will act as a radio 
relay ship for the weather information which is accumulated 
by the two former vessels. The most northerly ship of the 
three wil! be required to make hourly observations of weather 
conditions and take upper air soundings by means of pilot 
balloons every six hours. Four times each day this informa- 
tion will be transmitted to the second ship in the train, which 
will combine the data obtained with observations made on 
board. The second of the three ships will be known as the 
Primary Observation Ship, and will accumulate all weather 
information trom the continental United States and from the 
observation ships to the northward of her; she will also pick 
up weather reports from all vessels at sea within radio range 
and will transmit the digested information through the relay 
ships to coastal radio stations. 

The vessels designated for this duty are the U.S.S. Patoka, 
Detroit and Milwaukee. The Patoka will be stationed south 
of Greenland, the Detroit south of her, and the Milwaukee 
south of Sable Island. 

All activities in connection with weather forecasts and 
transmission of weather information for the ZR3 will be co- 


-ordinated in the Navy Department at Washington, and the 


Naval Radio Station located at Annapolis will be used for 
communication with the ZR3 when the airship is within range 
of that station. 

In connection with the arrival of the ZR3 in this country, 
emergency landing fields have been designated as follows: 

The Boston Airport, Boston, Mass. 

Mitchel Field, Long Island. 

Langley Field, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Paris Island, S. C. 

These emergency landing fields will be prepared to receive 
the airship on short notice in the event that circumstances 
make undesirable the continuance of the voyage direct to 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

The Department desires to emphasize the importance of 
uninterrupted communication with the ZR3 while in flight and 
bespeaks the cooperation of various radio organizations and 
individuals having radio equipment to the end that the least 
possible interference in these communications may exist. On 
the other hand, the Department asks for the heartiest coop- 
eration of the radio public in the matter of listening in for 
messages transmitted by the ZR3, as such assistance may be 
extremely valuable in maintaining communication with the 
ship. 

The inauguration of a system of weather reports to the 
airship in the course of its transatlantic passage might be 
considered as a forerunner of a service regularly maintained 
for commercial airships engaged in transatlantic commerce, 
and from this standpoint will probably be of intense import- 
ance to the radio public during the course of the flight. 


Lakehurst Naval Air Station 


Since the instructions directing the Shenandoah to visit 
Plattsburg were issued, it has developed that the airship is 
in urgent need of overhaul and repairs preparatory to its 
experimental flight to and from West Coast, October and 
November. It was therefore necessary to cancel orders to visit 
Plattsburg Sept. 11. 

lt is proposed to assign marines as ground crews at Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 


April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 
Army Air Service, Seattle. 

Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 

Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 

Dec. 5-21. International Aircraft Exposition, 


Paris, France. 
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BACKFIRES 








The remark made in this column some time ago that the platinum 
landing gear struts of a certain plane were being corroded by heavy dew 
has been taken by some readers with totally unwarranted |evity. 
Witness the following provision of the Aeronautical Safety Code, Part 
II], Par. 315 (b): 

“Except in the case of airplanes especially designed to withstand 
weather and moisture all airplanes in service should be protected, when 
idle, from the sun and from rain and dew.” 


* * * * 


‘There was a time when Germany was the country where everybody 
prided himself upon the incredibly vast and accurate geographical 
knowledge that the public schools imparted to the Kaiser's subjects. 
Such strange places as Oodnadatta, Benguela, Kraguyevatz and I[n- 
Salah—which produced a blank stare on the face of the average Amer- 
ican or Frenchman or Englishmar—had no mysteries for the German. 
He knew beyond doubt where they were, and cculd point them out on 
a map without a moment's hesitation. 
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It was therefore with a considerable shock to our emotional system 
that we noticed in a recent issue of /Ilustrierte Flug-Woche that Maj. 
Don Pedro Zanni was referred to as “der portugiesische Weltflieger” 
under a photograph showing his Fokker seaplane with the inscription 
“Provincia de Buenos Aires.” We fear that Don Pedro will not par- 
ticularly relish Buenos Aires being transferred into Portugal. 


* * * * 


Novel case of the tail wagging the dog, as recorded by our esteemed 
contemporary, The New York Times, in an exclusive news dispatch 
from Friedrichshafen: “The airship (ZR3) carried her 72,000 cubic 
meters and eighty passengers with ease and smoothness.” 

No doubt, the cubic meters were securely tied to the ship. 


* + * * 


Kissing is an extra hazardous occupation, eccording to Dr. D. 5. 
Armstrong, a prominent life insurance man. He classifies it with ra‘l- 
roading, stone blasting, suspension bridge building, ballooning, asso:t- 
ing broken bottles and “other risky forms of endeavor.” 

Well, we are just beaming that Dr. Armstrong did not include flying 
in the list of “risky forms of endeavor.” But what will our lighter-than- 


Page R.H.U. 


air friends say > 


ONE WING LOW 









MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS AIRPLANE CO. 


LEA2N TO FLY WITH US 
Canucks, Jennies, and Standard airplanes, parts, motor supplies, 
Flying field 1 mile from city. 
MARSHALL, MO. 


passenger carrying, etc. 











CALIFORNIA 
Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 
and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 
construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 
rates for a limited time. 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 














CALIFORNIA 


VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 


Established since 1914 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN MATEO 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carryis.z3, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 




















ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 


Flying School 


Airplane Supplies 
Chicago 


2856 Broadway 











ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Mail Address-- 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 


Aero Club of Illinois 
Field. 


Chicago, Il. Write for Booklet 








NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 

Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 

Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 


graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
Machines presented to students who take jying course. 
WRITE FoR BOOKLET 


point. 














NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT- SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 














ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 


Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 


Jennies by the hour. 
All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 


Pilots as Instructors. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, IIL 


OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 


Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 








Passenger Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
Advertising Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 

P ‘wll Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
hotography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 














ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Fiying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 
THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 














OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
















PENNSYLVANIA 


ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 















TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 





OFFICE Get prices FIRST 
rin SETH, OM gee are FIRST AIRDROME AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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RECORDS! \ 


Speed: A Napier engined Gloster aero- 
plane is the holder of the British 
speed record 212.2 m.p.h. 


Climb: A Napier engined Gloster aero- 
plane attained a height of 19.- 
500 feet in the remarkable time 
of 11 mins. 34 secs. 


Height: A Napier engined Fokker aero- 
plane achieved a World Rec- 
ord by climbing to a height of 
21.276 ft. while carrying a 
load of 1102! lbs. 


For three years in succession the Aerial 
Derby has been won by a Gloster machine 
fitted with a 450 h.p. Napier engine: 


1921 - 163.34 m.p.h. 
1922 - 179.5 m.p.h. 


1923 - 192.4 m.p.h. 


| In Royal Air Force, Commercial and | 
| Racing circles, the 450 h.p. Napier | 
aero engine has proved itself supreme. | 





D NAPIER & SON. L? 
/4 New Burlington Street. W// 


Works: Acton. Lonvon 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 








C. G. Grey, the brilliant editor of The Aero- 
plane, has accepted the invitation of AVIATION 
to come to this country and attend the Dayton 
Race Meet and the Schneider Cup Race in Bal- 
timore. His interesting comments of both events as 
well as his impressions of American aeronautics 
will appear in AVIATION during his few weeks in 
this country. It will be a great privilege to have 
Mr. Grey join the staff of AVIATION and give his 
usual frank impressions. This will be Mr. Grey’s 
first visit to this country and his many friends will 
wish to make his stay pleasant. 


* * * * 


Occasionally, there appears in every publication 
something that gives offense to a particular group. 
The New York Herald-Tribune reserves a special 
place for the correction of errors that are brought 
to its attention. Several weeks ago there appeared 
in AVIATION in the local correspondence columns 
one of those sarcastic pleasantries that are so often 
exchanged by nearby cities. In this instance, Cleve- 
land patronized Akron, and Akron, quite properly, 
rises to protest. Akron, the home of lighter-than- 
air development in this country for so many years 
has done much to encourage the airplane as well 
and its desire to have an air mail field is shared 
by nearly every other city in the country without 


this boon. 
¥ * *% * 


The intense interest in aviation in the smaller 
cities and the lethargy that is so apparent in the 
larger centers may be due to the policy of the 
N.A.A. this year. Admiral Fullam, who has 
been promoting the formation of chapters makes 
this policy clear when he writes “The Executive 
Committee wisely decided that a large number of 
small chapters in many widely distributed cities 
would result in greater good to the cause and to 
the Association than a few big chapters in the 
principal cities of the country. 

“The smaller cities like Eldorado, Kan.; Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Battle Creek, Mich. and Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., that have joined the fold are 


bringing a splendid contribution to the cause of 


commercial aeronautics. Is that not a fact ? The 
writer has found that little cities are more receptive 
and in many respects more patriotic than big cities. 
This is natural perhaps. The smaller community 
is more easily stirred. It has a future to work out. 
It welcomes the visitor who presents a new and 
practical scheme of progress and prosperity. The 
big city on the other hand, considers that it has 
solved all problems. It is a finished product. It 
is perfectly pleased with itself. As a result we 
find that chapters in’ some small cities are a hun- 
dred fold bigger per capita than in the large cities. 
If the latter were as much interested as Eldorado 
and Saginaw they would each have thousands of 
members instead of a corporal’s guard in some 
cases |” 

Papers in Detroit, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago 
and other large cities that have taken a keen in- 
terest in aviation, but not in the N.A.A. please 


copy. 


% % % + 


The development of a strong local interest in 
aviation has its dangers as well as its advantages. 
If the enthusiasm takes the form of creating a 
landing field and encouraging pilots, aircraft con- 
structors and field operators the result is highly 
commendable. But just as soon as local eyes 
sweep the aeronautical horizon a different problem 
arises. Every city, naturally wants to be an air 
terminal on the air route map of the country with 
air lines radiating in all directions. Then it de- 
sires the facilities of the air mail brought to its 
citizens. And then when local interest is great 
enough it proclaims its ambition to become one 
of the great airports of the world. All ef which 
is most helpful and desirable from a local stand- 
point. Complications come when impartial aero- 
nautical experts attempt to lay out the most prac- 
tical routes from the flying point of view. The 
population to be served should control the location 
of air mail extension as well as the practicable 
flying distance between cities. Aerial progress 
must be considered as a national problem whether 
viewed from a legislative or operative viewpoint. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. “and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
*Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aerortautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 


*Suggested changes. 
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FARMAN 
VICTORIES CONTINUE 


FIRST in the TOUR de FRANCE des AVIONETTES 










Drouhin, piloting a Farman Mono-plane, with 25 H.P. Anzani Motor won 
this, the most severe test ever held for light airplanes, by completing the course of 
over 1100 miles of cross-country flying throughout France. 


The consistency with which all efficiency contests in France, whether for small, 
medium sized or giant airplanes, are won by Farman, emphasizes better than words 
the efficiency built into every Farman airplane. 





WALLACE KELLETT CoO., INC. 


ATLANTIC BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 





































That you can use now 
and make money with 





Airplanes 








ee CETTE eT RE he $1300.00 | 
Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition ...................0ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 800.00 
Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX5 motor used one season ...............00655 850.00 | 


Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OXX6 motor 3009 feet in 10 min. with full load 


NET 055. scschssaccododuianseeieiagnniadenecieeaeenaemanaeasmnnanae 1650.00 
Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition .............+-. 900.00 
1924 Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition ...............-: 2000.00 
1924 Lincoln Standard 5 pass. in excellent condition ..................+. 2500.00 
RE ON INE a. so caine apd ccneramcgieeeaeeaeeee 1500.00 
re a aes sevens envsasnsecndonnnnapatedaecbanatans 850.00 


These planes are priced for immediate sale anc! are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25% deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 
inspected at our Dayton Field. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. Write for our Latest Issue 


























of Special Price Lists Stating What You Are Chiefly Interested In. 


———_——— 
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HAivcratt Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


AVIATION 





POWER FUEL PUMP 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL. 15 SPEAR STREET 


JULY 1909 -- 15 YEARS AGO 
Bleriot made first flight across the English Channel. 
During this pioneer period Hamilton carved propellers by hand. 
Today—the Channel 1s crossed frequently daily. 
Today—Hamilton Propellers are manufactured in quantities in the 


most complete and only exclusive propeller plant in America. 
Get our new low prices now. 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








e Carry a Large Stock of New and Used Airplanes, Motors and 
ipplies, and have on hand New JN4D’s in criginal crates at 


250: Used JN4D’s in excellent condition all ready to take off, 


50; OX5 Hammondsports complete, crated, $300; Canuck Uppers 


): New 26 x 4 Wheels $4.50; New 26 x 4 Casings $4.50; 
ehtly Used Casings $3; New Tubes $2; Altimeters, all makes, $6; 
ichometers, all makes, $6; New JN4D Landing Gears, complete, 
<0: Copper Tipped Toothpick Propellers, $18; New JN4D Cowling, 
ht $13, left $12; New Spark Plugs 25c, or in dozen lots $2.40; 
rling Silver Bar Pin with safety catch $1. Prompt service on 
iers. WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 





LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aenal Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Ofhce: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 








- __PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








EDWARD P. WARNER 
Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Operation . of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 





Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Suppliés. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire- 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 26 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 


716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN 


Cleveland, Ohio 








New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD Ké6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spare parte get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 








OX5 STANDARDS — $675.00 


READY FOR DELIVERY: ASSEMBLED & TEST-FLOWN 

STANDARD J-1 WINGS, CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 

COMPLETE STOCK OXS PARTS, RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 
— WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS — 


TIPS & SMITH 


P. O. Box 153 (1505 Washington Ave.) HOUSTON, TEXAS 


THOMAS MORSE SCOUT BIPLANES 


Assembled direct from Government crates 
Only a limited number left. 


$1,250.00 


San Antonio Airways, Inc. 


509 Navarro St. San Antonio, Texas 























i 
CLEAR ACETATE DOPE, .75 PER GAL. 
GUY WIRE CABLE, .25 per Ib. 

KHAKI TAN EGG SHELL METAL PRIMER, $1.25 per gal. 
GRAY BROWN WING ENAMEL, $1.25 per gal. 

DOPE PROOF PAINT THINNER, .75 per gal. 

Wood Filler Varnish White Japan Unfinished Propellers. 


Altman Purchasing Syndicate 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


249 Broadway 


tes 








EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Best Acetate or Nitrate Dope, gal., $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pair, 
$3.00. OX5 Engine, in Fine Shape, $125.00. Spark Plugs, each, 
$.25. Spar Varnish, gal., $5.00. HO Light Motor, 12-15 hp., 36 
Ibs., Price Reduced to $375.00. Blueprint of 75 m.p.h. Aerodrive 
Sled, $.50. <Aerodrive Sled Complete, $495.00. Spruce, Steel, 
Aluminum, Plywood. 


Ostergaard Aircraft 


State Specific Needs 
4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 

















COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 
Three and five place machines 
Fliso motors and parts. Standard parts and equipment. 
Write for catalog. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 





Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—-O Xs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs5 motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 





— 









WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 











LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 


ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Yackey Aircraft Co., 818 Desplaines Ave., Forest Park, Ill. 


S.V.A. Dual control Liberty 6 motor, $1250.00. Used JN4-D, 
$350.00 and up. Used Canuck, $425.00 and up. Rebuilt Canucks, 
$700.00 and up. New Canuck, $1150.00. 39B Aeromarine Land 
or water, $575.00. C6 Standard, New wings overhauled motor, 
$1050.00. Lincoln Standard five placed fair condition, $1200.00. 
4 placed DH9 less motor, new covers, $450.00. 3 placed Avroe 110 
Le Rhone new, $950.00. 3 placed Laird OX5, good shape, $1275.00. 
TM Scouts without motor S4C new, $450.00. OX5 Yackey Sport 
2 placed T.M., $1475.00. 5 placed Breguets, Renault motor, 
$4750.00. Parts for Avroes, T.M.’s Breguets, S.V.A.’s. New Shock 
cord guaranteed—Resistal Goggles. Write for new price list. 








BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
2 Seater with motor cycle engine 
COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. L., N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable im advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 


New York. 








Day Courses begin Sept, 24, 1924. For information, address 


Dean Charles H. Snow, New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 








Evening Courses begin Sept. 29, 1924. For information, 
address Dr. Hazen G. Tyler, New York University, University 
Ileights, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Liberty engines, brand new, with or without 
latest improvements. Box No. 302—AVIATION. 





PHOTOGRAPHS—Wonderful close-up views of aeroplanes 
flying and still. These pictures are worth having. Set of 
twelve sixe 8 x 10 for $3.00. Wm. J. Lynch, 5206 Bishop 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Also 


Oriole wings with center section tank for sale cheap. 


OXX6 motor, good condition, battery and magneto ignition 
and used OX5. 


Betz, 3423 Penn., Kansas City, Mo. 










FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


LOW PRICES 


Pee err ee re! Tae ....220-30 H.P.. .$450 
ee ND hci. Kaeding. eee d ema oo 460 HP... 400 
ee eer ren nents 260 H.P... 500 
ed ee tere i ed et 250 H.P... 850 
ee De BD boc ns endakenndsdeagieanee 800 H.P... 600 


Oomplete stock of parte for these motors 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
409 Connecticut Ave. Detroit, Michigan 











FOR SALE 


ONE LOENING AIR YACHT 
400 h.p. Liberty Motor 


Sealing Capacity—Pilot and four passengers. Fuel Range—Three 
hours at over 100 miles an hour cruising speed. High Speed—122 
miles an hour. This Air Yacht has had only about 30 hours of 
flying, and is in practically brand new condition. 


Price—Six Thousand Dollars ($6000.00) 


The machine is at present dissembled at Hangar. May be inspected 
at any time, and on deposit of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) can 
be assembled and made ready to fly; all necessary launching facili- 
ties being available at the Hangar. The machine is complete with 
electric starter, marine equipment, cockpit, etc. 


Address all inquiries to: 


New York-Newport Air Service, Inc. 


31st Street and East River New York City 






























NEW PONTOONS suitable Aeromarine N-9, J-N, Stand- 
Make good speed boats or catamaran 


ard. Original crates. 
skimmers if rebuilt to our designs. $60.00 each. Northern 
Boat Works, 503 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—3 place Laird Swallow, in good con- 


dition. C. H. Dean, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 





OXX6 rebuilt government motors, including carburetors, 
First class condition, $100.00, F.0.B. ¥ enice. 
draft. Ted Young, 220 Linnie 


dual ignition. 
25% with order, balance 


Canal, Venice, Cal. 
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~ NATIONAL AIR CONGRESS 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
OCTOBER 10 and 11, 1924 


7 events for Commercial Ships of all types 
1 event for Army and Navy entries 1 event for Air Mail Demonstration 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes and Many Beautiful Trophies 


This Air Meet is Educational in its scope and is for the promotion of Aeronautics in 
general and Commercial Flying in particular. 


EFFICIENCY, ENDURANCE, SPEED and STUNTS 


Everything in the calendar of Flying will be on at Wichita. 


Entries now open for all events in THE BIGGEST 
FILYING SHOW of the year in the MIDDLEWEST. 


Write or wire for List of Events, and Entry blanks to 


HOWARD F. WEHRLE, = Room 226 LASSEN HOTEL, WICHITA, KANSAS 




















The weekly issue of AVIATION that you miss, 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, news story, picture or advertisement which 
you could have used with profit. 

If you are a Service or civilian flier AVIATION is an indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each 
weekly issue it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears in any monthly; and, more 
important, it is NEWS when: it appears in AVIATION. 

AVIATION is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for the man who is def- 
initely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents fully and accurately each week the latest news and 
technical developments. 

Descriptions, photographs and drawings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 
other magazine. 


For less than eight cents a week—Four Dollars a year—you will receive 52 issues of the only American 
weekly aircraft publication and the recognized trade authority. 


A SPECIAL 1924 FLYING SEASON OFFER : 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the coupon and we will enter your trial order for the next 13 issues. 


The oldest American The only American 





Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 
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AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 
Send me the next 13 issues of AVIATION. One Dollar to cover is enclosed. 
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1924 


AROUND THE WORLD 





Reg. Trade Mark 


ACETATE DOPE 


PIGMENTED NITRATE DOPES 


KHAKI - RED - WHITE - AND_ BLUE 
WERE USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 


DOUGLAS CRUISERS 
TITANINE Inc. Contractors to 


Union, Union County, N. J. U. S. Government 




















YOU NEED THESE AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


AIRPLANE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $7.50 


TEXT BOOK OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
BY LIEUT. A. KLEMIN — $5.00 


AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 
N.A.A. — $2.00 


WHO’S WHO IN AM. AERONAUTICS 
GARDNER PUBLISHING Co., Inc. — $1.00 





Sent post paid upon receipt of check or money order 






THE GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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ANZANI 


WINS 
TOUR de FRANCE des AVIONETTES 


Drouhin, piloting a Farman Mono-plane equipped with the three cylinder | 
25 H.P. Anzani engine, on August 10th, won the most difficult contest for | 
light planes ever conducted. | 


In addition to severe preliminary requirements, the contest consisted of over 
1100 miles of difficult cross-country flying throughout France. 


For simplicity, reliability and economy—choose Anzani engines. 


Exclusive American Agents 


WALLACE KELLETT CO., INC. 
ATLANTIC BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 




















WARNING 


Notice is hereby given that the use of 


Electric Lighted Display Advertising on Airplanes 


is the exclusive property of the NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORPORATION, 552 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, and is fully covered by United States Patents Nos. 1,474,682, 1,505,714 
and 1,506,638, with other patents pending. 


We will pay One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) to anyone for information which will lead to the conviction 
of any persons or companies who may be infringing the above patent nights. 


Wire collect, giving names, dates, places, etc. All information will be treated as confidential. 


A. B. Hook, President 










































Night Aero Advertising Corp. 552 Seventh Ave., New York 
NAS / 1. A! \ LX ro 
rT 4 strut radiator 














-= 
*horizontal radiator 





used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de |’Ouest 
(France): Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924; World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 


For particulars apply to 
36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN yeuity-sur-seine, FRANCE 
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Around the World with 
PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 


Our heartiest congratulations to Lt. Smith 
and his companions! Theirs is a remarkable 
achievement for which they merit the highest 
praise and the greatest honors which may be 
bestowed upon them. We are happy to have 
contributed in some measure to their success 
and are proud of the part played by the Pioneer 
Instruments with which their planes were 
equipped. 


THE PIONEER EARTH 
INDUCTOR COMPASS 


was designed by Morris M. Titterington, our 
Chief Engineer. The World Fliers’ marvelous 
feats of navigation over both great oceans were 
splendid demonstrations of the effectiveness of 
this instrument. 


PIONEER 
FLIGHT INDICATOR 


The Flight Indicator is a combination of the 
Turn Indicator with a Bank Indicator and 
Gyroscopic Fore-and-Aft Inclinometer. ‘The 
Flight Indicator practically eliminates the dan- 
ger of fog, cloud and night flying, as it gives 
a continuous indication of the attitude of the 
airplane about all three axes. 


PIONEER 
HAND FUEL PUMP 


The Hand Pump is used only for starting and 
in emergencies. The failure of the engine 
driven pump on Lt. Smith’s machine during the 
flight from Greenland to Labrador put the 
question of fuel supply up to Lt. Arnold and 
the Pioneer Pump. Both were equal to the 
task. 


PIONEER SERVICE 


One of our engineers met the World Cruisers 
at Brough, England, and made a complete 
inspection of their instrument equipment. 

The complete facilities of our organization are 
always, at the service of every user of Pioneer 
Instruments. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


WASHINGTON PARIS 
441 STAR BUILDING 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 
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Trade Mark 


Back of It All | 


T is comparatively easy to demonstrate 

to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography--countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
dificult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -- 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 








A few early volumes of 
AVIATION 


for sale at a reduced price 





for a limited time only. 





E have a limited number of 

unbound volumes covering the 
period from August 1, 1916, to 
date, containing in every issue aero- 
nautical engineering information of 
fundamental value. These volumes 
comprise a complete record of the 
science of aviation during the 
period of the great development of 
aerial warfare. 





Send for prices immediately as 





this offer is for a limited time only 








GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK | 


























THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 


with or without ‘power plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
—Guaranteed 100% Complete— 
For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 


BOX 104, STATION F BALTIMORE, MD. 


























AVIATION 


gives the greatest value of any aeronautical 
publication— 


52 issues for 


$5 Canada 


$4 Domestic $6 Foreign 


Gardner Publishing Co., Ine. 
225 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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LIEUT. MAUGHAN SUCCEEDED WITH THIS COMBINATION 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 


Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 


This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 


Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 


Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric—shrapnei proof—no cloth 
covering to tear off; 


Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 


Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 


Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 


Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 


The Curtiss D-12 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. ’ 


The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 


The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


On September 3rd Lieutenant R. C. Moffatt flew from Boston to New York in 58 minutes ! 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, L. I. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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